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A CLAIM FOR AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 



Until Eichard H. Dana and Herman Melville wrote, the 
commercial sailor of Great Britain and the United Statas was 
without representation in literature. Dana and Melville were 
Americans. They were the first to lift the hatch and show the 
world what passes in a ship's forecastle ; how men live down in 
that gloomy cave, how and what they eat, and where they sleep ; 
what pleasures they take, what their sorrows and wrongs are ; 
how they are used when they quit their black sea-parlors in re- 
sponse to the boatswain's silver summons to work on deck by day 
or by night. These secrets of the deep Dana and Melville dis- 
closed. By doing so, they — the one by a single volume, the 
other by four or five remarkable narratives — expanded American 
literature immeasurably beyond the degree to which English lit- 
erature had been expanded by, say, the works of two-thirds of 
the poets named in Johnson's " Lives," or by the whole series of 
the Waverley novels, or by half the fiction, together with much 
of the philosophy, theology, poetry, and history, that has been 
published since the death of Charles Dickens. 

For compare what the vast proportion of poets and novelists 
and philosophers and the rest have done with what these two 
men did. Dana and Melville created a world, not by the dis- 
covery, but by the interpretation of it. They gave us a full view 
of the life led by tens of thousands of men whose very existence, 
until these wizards arose, had been as vague to the general land 
intelligence as the shadows of clouds moving under the brightness 
of stars. It came about in the case of one of them thus : A young 
gentleman of Boston, being at Cambridge, fell ill of a malady that 
affected his sight. His father's means were slender ; the lad — 
he was but a lad — knew that whatever he was to get must be of 
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his own earning. How was he to recover the power of his eyes ? 
He determined on making a sea voyage — such a voyage, indeed, 
as must either kill or cure. So on the 14th August, 1834, this 
fine-spirited young fellow, Dana, carried his chest on board of a 
little bit of a brig called the " Pilgrim," for which he had signed 
as a sailor before the mast. He sailed round the Horn to the 
coast of California, where he shifted into a full-rigged ship called 
the " Alert," and arrived at Boston September 22, 1836, having 
been absent rather more than two years. 

The sea appears to have quickly cured his eyes : certainly he 
used them very promptly ! With what sagacity of observation, 
with what keenness of sympathetic inquisition, he had exercised 
his vision, was not to be conjectured until 1840, in which year 
was published the famous " Two Years Before the Mast," the 
most memorable of all contributions to the literature of the sea ; 
excelling as a faithful and perfect picture of one vast side of the 
ocean life — a side to which no man heretofore had attempted to 
give expression or even heed. What was the representation this 
forecastle artist invited us to view ? Something was it after the 
school of Smollett ? Something was it to triumphantly compare 
then or presently with the fine sketches of Michael Scott, the 
delightful stories of Captain Marryat, the yarns of our old friend 
Fenimore Cooper? What was it all about ? Did it deal with 
the almond-white decks, the white lines of hammocks, the black 
dogs of thunder of the man-o'-war, with the leaning, distant, 
gleaming chase, the blasts of tiers of ordnance, the hauling-down 
of sieve-like bunting, the proud mounting of the spangled banner 
or John's crimson cross, as the case might be ? Did it tell of 
wide and airy 'tween-decks, of hurricane choruses and flowing 
cans, of the loves of Bet and the bos'un bold, and of many sim- 
ilar matters, all which had found their chroniclers, some of whose 
works survive and many of whose works you shall never behold 
though you offered down to the bottom dollar of your pile for a 
fleeting view of but one — but one ? 

Dana lifted the curtain and showed you the sort of life 
hundreds and thousands of those fellow creatures of ours called 
" sailors " were living in his day, had been living long prior to his 
day, and will go on living whilst there remains a ship afloat. ISTo 
Englishman had done this. Marryat makes his Newton Foster 
a merchant sailor ; but Marryat knew nothing of the hidden life 
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of the merchant service. He had passed his sea life in ships of 
the state. When he wrote he held command in the Royal Navy, 
and knew no more of what passed in a merchantman's forecastle 
than I of what goes on in a steamer's engine-room. Fenimore 
Cooper came very near to the truth in his Ned Myers, but the 
revelation there is that of the individual. Ned is one man. He 
is a drunken, swearing, bragging Yankee only sailor; very brutal, 
always disgusting. Cooper's book is true of Ned Myers ; Dana's 
of all sailors, American and English. 

His narrative disclosed an unsuspected state of human exist- 
ence. Never before had the land-going world beheld such a pict- 
ure of ocean life as Dana submitted. For be it clearly under- 
stood that what happened in the "Pilgrim "and the "Alert" 
happens in all ships : years may have wrought a few changes, but 
the picture of 1840 will stand for the picture of 1891. 
I speak not, to be sure, of steamers. Dana wrote of the 
sailing ship, and it is of the sailing ship that I am writing. 
When you talk of sailors, you do not think of steamers. If you 
inquire for a seaman, you are conducted to a ship that is not 
impelled by machinery, but by the wind. You will find the sea- 
man you want, the seaman Dana wrote about, the generic seaman 
whose interpretation I count among the glories of literature, see- 
ing how hidden he had been, how darkly obscure in his toil and 
hourly doings, — this seaman you will find in the deck-house or 
the forecastle of the sailing ship. He is not thrashed across the 
Atlantic in six days. He is not swept from the Thames to the 
uttermost ends of the earth in a month. He is afloat for weeks 
and weeks at a spell, and his life is that of the crew of the " Pil- 
grim." Do you ask what manner of life it is ? Read " Two 
Years Before the Mast," and recognize the claim I make for 
American literature by witnessing in that book the faultless pict- 
ure of a scene of existence on whose wide face Richard Dana was 
the first to fling a light. 

Herman Melville, as I gather from an admirable account of 
this fine author by Mr. Arthur Stedman, a son of the well-known 
poet, went to sea in 1841. He shipped before the mast on board 
a whaler and cruised continuously for eighteen months in the 
Pacific. He saw much ocean life, and his experiences were wild 
and many. I will not compare him with Dana : his imagination 
was soaring and splendid, yet there are such passages of pathos 
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and beauty in Dana's book as persuade me tbat he might have 
matched Melville's most startling and astonishing inventions, had 
taste prompted him or leisure invited. There is nothing in Mel- 
ville to equal in simple, unaffected beauty Dana's description of 
an old sailor lying over a jibboom on a fine night and looking up 
at the stirless canvas white as sifted snow with moonlight. Full 
of rich poetry, too, is Dana's description of the still night broken 
by the breathing of shadowy shapes of whales. Melville is essen- 
tially American : Dana writes as a straight-headed Englishman 
would ; he is clear, convincing, utterly unaffected. A subtle odor 
of the sea freshens and sweetens his sentences. An educated sailor 
would swear to Dana's vocation by virtue of his style only — a style 
as plain and sturdy as Defoe's. In truth, I know of no American 
writer whose style is so good. Yet are Melville's pictures of the 
forecastle life, his- representation of what goes on under the deck 
of that part of the ship which is thumped by the handspike of the 
boatswain when he echoes in thunder the order of "All hands ! " 
marvellously and delightfully true. I will not speak of his faith- 
ful and often beautiful and often exquisite sketches of the life and 
scenery of the South Sea Islands, nor of his magnificent picture of 
Liverpool, and fhe descriptions of London and of English scenery 
in " Eedburn," and the wonderful opening chapters of " Moby 
Dick." I link him with Dana ; I place the two side by side as 
men of genius, but sailors first of all, and I claim, in their name, 
that to American literature the world owes the first, the best, 
and the enduring revelation of the secrets of one great side of the 
ocean life. 

" When I go to sea," Melville says in "Moby Dick," "I go 
as a simple sailor, right before the mast, plumb down into the 
forecastle, aloft there to the masthead." His " Redburn" supple- 
mented Dana's book. It is a further upheaval of secrets sheer 
through the forescuttle into the eye of the landsman. No such 
book as that was to be found in literature in the English lan- 
guage. Plenty there was, and always was, about the navy, royal 
and republic. One might have thought that Melville, having 
read Dana's famous work, had said to himself : "I, too, have suf- 
fered and seen and know ; I will help to brighten the glittering 
beam this fine fellow* has darted into the ocean parlors ; which 

•Mr. Melville, I know, greatly admired the genius of Dana. His praise of " Two 
Years Before the Mast " half Alls a letter I possess. 
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has even now made all English readers understand that we mer- 
chant seamen form a great world of human beings of whom no- 
body that takes pen in hand appears to know anything at all, who 
are carefully neglected by British naval writers because, from the 
elevation of a man-o'-war's decks, even the biggest merchantman 
looks to sit low, humanly speaking very low indeed, and who by 
the inexpert are hideously muddled under that vague term of 
' Jack/ confounded with the blue-jacket, and elbowed in with the 
'longshoreman." 

Melville wrote out of his heart and out of wide and perhaps 
bitter experience ; he enlarged our knowledge of the life of the 
deep by adding many descriptions to those which Dana had 
already given. His " South Seaman " is typical. Dana sighted 
her, but Melville lived in her. His books are now but little read. 
When he died the other day, — to my sorrow ! for our correspond- 
ence had bred in me a deeper feeling than kindness and esteem, — 
men who could give you the name$ of fifty living American poets 
and perhaps a hundred living American novelists owned that they 
had never heard of Herman Melville ; which simply means that to 
all intents and purposes the American sailor is a dead man, and 
the American merchant service to all intents and purposes a dead 
industry. Yet a famous man he was in those far days when every 
sea was bright with the American flag, when the cotton-white 
canvas shone starlike on the horizon, when the nasal laugh of the 
jolly Yankee tar in China found its echo in Peru. Famous he 
was ; now he is neglected ; yet his name and work3 will not die. 
He is a great figure in shadow; but the shadow is not that of 
oblivion. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in his recent biography of E. H. 
Dana, tells us that on the publication of "Two Years Before the 
Mast " the young author received many cordial congratulatory 
letters from such men as Rogers, Brougham, Moore, Bulwer, and 
Dickens, and the first man Lord Althorp visited on his arrival in 
the States was the sailor of the " Pilgrim" and "Alert." Dana's 
revelation was instantly accepted and enjoyed in Great Britain. 
Would not Charles Dickens, in particular, marvel that the hidden 
life and spirit of the great maritime industries of Britain and the 
States had never before been so much as hinted at by the many 
writers who professed to know the sea and who had dealt with it ? 
Yet one ought not to be surprised that America should have fore- 
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reached on and outweathered Great Britain, in a literary sense, in 
this matter of the merchant sailor. As seafarers whilst they 
were or had occasion to be seafarers, the Americans shot dis- 
tinctly ahead of the British. The whole country took such an 
interest in maritime affairs, in all that pertained to the sea, as 
must have been sought for in vain amongst the English even in 
the height of their wars. We cheered Jack and made much of 
him in our songs and dreams. Oh, yes ! the Jack of the frigate 
and the liner was a wonderfully noble creature indeed whilst he 
fought for us ; but we thought nothing of breaking his skull to 
secure his services, of flinging him bleeding and mutilated into a 
tender to lie in stinking quarters till he was drafted, of leaving 
him to starve on wooden legs when he could fight no more. The 
Americans were governed by wise theories of equipment. They 
provided that their service should be coaxing and relishable. 
That to begin with : patriotism might follow. When the 
" Chesapeake " was to be manned, some time, I think, in 1813, 
houses of rendezvous were opened, every man who offered re- 
ceived a dollar and was taken by an officer to the ship, where he 
was examined as to his knowledge of seamanship, his age, the 
state of his health, and so forth, by a board of officers consisting 
of the master, surgeon, and others ; if he was approved, he signed 
the ship's articles and stayed ; if rejected, he went ashore with a 
dollar in his pocket. Many boatloads went ashore. There was 
no need for the bludgeons of the press-gang. No man was torn 
from his home or employ, from his ship or his wherry, and forced 
to fight for the principles he abhorred, against states, such as 
Prance, whose spirit of revolution and liberty he loved. 

In shipbuilding the Americans most assuredly showed the 
English the road. William James, the historian, in his "Naval 
Occurrences," published, I think, in about 1817, after he had 
been a prisoner in the United States, has a passage worth quoting 
on the speed of the American ships. "They are," he says, 
" proverbially swift sailers, and the 'President/ with such un- 
common topsides, one of the swiftest among them. The quality 
of sailing depends chiefly upon the form of a ship's bottom, 
aided by her length. The Americans had, according to Char- 
nock, discovered this early in the war of 1776 ; and they have 
now proved clearly that swift sailing is not incompatible with 
the strongest construction." James hated the Americans ; it 
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was worse than sweating blood with him to flatter them ; his 
compliments are contrasts designed to explain why it was that 
the Yankee successes at sea were many. Assuredly while they 
were a maritime people the Americans built better than the 
English, saw into the sea life more clearly, perceived with more 
foresight and sagacity its needs and obligations, commercially 
and humanly ; and they taught us fifty valuable lessons, all of 
which we were very slow and reluctant to learn. 

Take, for instance, the rivalry between the two countries in 
the China trade. In 1845 a number of splendid ships were de- 
spatched from New York and Boston to Whampoa. The English 
had nothing like them. Their hulls were low, their beam great, 
their lines wonderfully fine, and their spread of canvas fit to have 
driven a " Royal George " through it with foam to the hawsepipes. 
The English followed suit in 1846, and launched at Aberdeen one 
of the swiftest of schooners, named the " Torrington." We con- 
tinued to build when we found this schooner a success ; but it 
was the Americans who had shown us what to do and how to do 
it. Again, the Americans were always in advance of us in the 
care they took of their seamen. The late Mr. Lindsay, in his "His- 
tory of Merchant Shipping," says that in the rules and regulations 
drawn up for the internal management of their marine " the 
Americans were able at the commencement of their independence 
to adopt from other nations such laws, even to their most minute 
details, as appeared to them the best fitted for their position." 
This is wisdom that was rendered characteristic by the whole of 
their policy in relation to the discipline and governance of their 
commercial marine. Lads were highly educated before they were 
sent to sea ; and the American merchantman was often command- 
ed by a gentleman with a college education. Wages were some- 
times threefold greater in the American than in the British mer- 
chant service. It is asserted that an ignorant American native 
seaman was as rare as the ignorant British seaman is common ; 
there was scarce a hand in a Yankee forecastle but could read, 
write, and cipher. 

And now, after all these years, the few Britishers who take an 
interest in their commercial marine and who deplore that English 
forecastles should be filled with the drainings of the Yaw Yaw 
clans, the dregs and lees of the Scandinavian populations, are be- 
ginning timidly to make proposals which, even if they should be 
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fully matured and executed, would still leave the deck-house of 
the red flag out of the running with the forecastles of the stars 
and stripes when that brilliant bunting had scores of peaks 
of its own to soar to. Alas ! where be those peaks now ? Dana, 
on his arrival for the first time in England, dwells with 
delight on the hundred American flags flying the length 
of the docked Mersey. I own I could scarcely credit 
the accuracy of the historian of "Merchant Shipping" when 
I read that, whereas in 1815 the tonnage of the United 
States was not more than one-half that of Great Britain, 
it had risen by 1850 to over three and a half million tons, as 
against less than four and a quarter million tons of British ship- 
ping, whilst ten years later the United States owned a larger 
amount of tonnage than the United Kingdom — that is, inclusive 
of lake and river steamers : almost as much, indeed, as Great 
Britain and her colonies combined. In some trades, so supreme 
was the domination of the Americans by virtue of such perfect 
ships as the " Oriental, " " Challenge, " "Sea Witch, " " Flying 
Cloud, " and many others, that competition seemed almost hope- 
less. We built and throve and rose triumphant afterwards, but 
the Americans had been first ; once again Jonathan had shown 
the greatest maritine nation in the world what to do at sea. 

I cannot speak with conviction on the subject of the American 
forecastle dietary; but if the provisions served out to the American 
seamen in the heyday of the stripes and stars were not good, 
most assuredly they could not have been worse than the victuals 
on which the unhappy English sailor has had to support life 
while on the ocean ever since Britannia arose at heaven's com- 
mand. References to food in Dana's and Melville's books are 
few. Dana speaks of tea as " water bewitched," and of sea 
biscuit and cold salt beef as forming the sailor's meal. But the 
question is not, How much do they give you ? but, Can you eat 
it when you have got it ? _ Tom Cringle somewhere says that no 
monarch could wish for sweeter fare than a piece of virgin cold 
salt beef, a crisp sea biscuit, and a glass of old Jamaica rum. And 
Tom Cringle was right : and no sailor would ever dream of mur- 
muring were the salt beef and the biscuit as good as Tom Cringle 
had in his mind when he talked of them as a dish fit to set before 
a king. 

In the English merchant service nothing has ever proved so 
VOL. clit. — no. 423. 10 
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fruitful of mutiny as the provisions served out to the forecastle. 
I had no other desire in writing the " Wreck of the Grosvenor " 
than to exhibit and tragically accentuate the owner's ghastly and 
disgusting indifference to the health and wants of his crew. I 
heartily wish that Mr. Dana, in his magnificent revelation of the 
hidden parts of the sea life, had dwelt on this subject of food. 
Melville romances somewhat when he approaches the galley ; and 
you are scarcely sure that he quite means all he says. In 
" Omoo," for example, he describes the "Julia's" provisions; 
the pork looked as if preserved in iron rust and diffused an odor 
like a stale ragout. Of the beef the cook told a story of a horse's 
hoof with a shoe on having been fished up out of the pickle of 
one of the casks. The biscuit was like gunflints full of little 
holes, as if the worms in boring after nutriment had gone through 
and come out on the other side without finding anything fit to 
eat. This ship was a whaler ; she had been long a-cruising, and 
the provisions aboard her might very well lack relish. Fort- 
unately for American tradition in respect to the excellent provision- 
ing of Yankee whalers, the " Julia " was an English vessel — that 
is to say, she was owned by a house in Sydney, New South Wales. 
Davis, in his excellent and powerful " Mmrod of the Sea," an 
American whaling story full of fine touches, old sea jokes, and 
useful information, is very express in the matter of provisioning. 
The stores of his ship were first-rate ; it may have been always so 
with the whaler. 

However, I will not here assert that the Americans have taught 
us any particular lesson in the direction of forecastle fare. They 
invented the double topsail yards ; they invented the " chanty," 
the inspiring choruses of the windlass and the capstan, such 
hurricane airs as "Across the Western Ocean," " Run, Let the 
Bulljine Run ! " " Shanadoah," " Old Stormy," " Bully in the 
Alley," " Cheerily, Men ! " and scores besides ; they were the 
first to lighten the sailor's labor by bidding him lift up his voice 
when he hove or shoved ; they imported into their commercial 
marine fifty useful time- and labor-saving ingenuities, all which 
we on our side, blind with the scaly salt of centuries of dogged 
seagoing, were very slow to see, to apprehend, and to apply. But 
the imaginations, the inventions, of the American nautical mind 
seemed to have come to a stand at the Sign of the Harness Cask. 

American judgment in matters maritime showed strong at a 
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very early period in the history of the republic. We believed on 
our side that we had reason to laugh at the Yankees' pretensions 
as sailors, and a bloody lesson was the penalty of our royal naval 
scorn. That we should have underrated their courage and sea- 
manship is the more extraordinary in that, after some of our ships 
had been sunk or taken, we discovered that the majority of the 
fighting crews of the enemy were British seamen ! Now, there 
is no question that a large number of British sailors did enter the 
American Navy at the beginning of the century. Many British 
ships were paid off during the short peace of 1803, and numbers 
of English seamen from these vessels entered under the flag of the 
republic at the various seaport towns in the United States, 
at Cadiz, and the Mediterranean ports. Scores of these gen- 
try fought against their country in 1812 : it cannot be de- 
nied. But I observe this inconsistency in the statements of 
the historians of that time : when the English are beaten, 
the opposing ship is more than half manned by British sailors ; 
when the American ship surrenders, her crew are discovered to 
be, to within a man or two, splendid examples of the pick of 
American seamen ! In the case of the " Chesapeake " and the 
" Shannon," James is not satisfied with the swift and signal 
victory ; he tells us that the " Shannon's" crew were men below 
the middle stature, and numbers of them old or elderly : the 
" Chesapeake's " men, on the other hand, were the finest that ever 
graced a ship's decks ; and as a proof of their noble proportions 
" the handcuffs that had been placed upon the ' Chesapeake's ' 
deck ready to secure the British crew as soon as the 'Shannon' 
was captured, caused, when applied to the wrists of the Ameri- 
cans, many of them to wince with pain." So in the case of the 
action between the IT. S. S. "United States" and H. B. M. S. 
" Macedonian," in which the British were defeated ; we affirm — 
or we allow Mr. William James to affirm for us — that the crew of 
the " United States " consisted of picked seamen, all young and 
vigorous, and a great proportion " were known to be British 
sailors." But when the U. S. S. "Frolic "hauled down her flag to 
H. B. M. schooner " Shelburne " without firing a shot, " happily 
no British sailor was discovered on board the 'Frolic' Her 
crew consisted of native Americans, and in appearance a finer set 
of men than even the ships of war of the United States usually 
sailed with." The English of all this is that when we are beaten 
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we must be beaten by our own men — renegados if you will, but — 
British sailors. 

The truth is, the American sailor was every jot as good as the 
English sailor. It is a distinction without a difference to speak 
of Englishmen and Americans in 1812 and in 1776. The Ameri- 
can is far removed from the Englishman now : in those old fight- 
ing years they were cousins ; they were brothers in a sense con- 
siderably different from what is meant by " kinsman " in its 
current mawkish and insincere application. The rival Jacks might 
have been born in the same English towns, might have drained 
the breasts of sisters, so close were they in blood then. Yet there 
is this to be said of those wars, and more particularly of the "War 
of 1812, kinsmen or no kinsmen : the Americans, by capturing 
the " G-uerriere," made us look to ourselves ; determined us upon 
an era of renovation: we found it desirable to improve our ships 
in men, gunnery, and appointments. The Americans were before 
us and fired several ugly broadsides of lessons into our massive 
and self-complacent understanding. 

It is consistent that the nation which rose with marvellous 
celerity to the marine commercial supremacy that is indicated in 
the tonnage statistics of the United States of 1860 should have 
produced for her literature the men whose revelations, as I choose 
to call them, are a distinct ennoblement of letters, whether 
English or whether American, in the name of art, and in the 
name of genius, and in the name of humanity. " Two Years 
Before the Mast " should have been written by an Englishman : 
nothing of the kind was ever attempted by an Englishman. Was 
it because we have a trick of snubbing the sailors of the merchant 
service on our side, so that no man of Dana's and Melville's genius 
would dream of taking the little forecastle of a brig seriously as a 
theatre for his comedy or tragedy ? Was it because it was felt 
that the people of the greatest maritime country in the world 
are, were, and ever have been, and methinks will be, unable to 
distinguish between the common sailor who serves the state and 
the common sailor who serves the private owner, and that the 
effort to discriminate could but tend to a groping confusion of 
the public mind ? Or was it because the English take no possible 
interest whatever in the calling of the merchant-mariner, in all 
that that calling implies of tyranny, cruelty, frightful indif- 
ference to life, food at which a dog would hiccough, sleeping 
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abodes from which a water rat would fly lest he drown, a wage 
which yields no hope beyond the workhouse, and a working-day 
of twenty-four hours ? 

Two American sailors, men of letters and of genius, seizing 
the pen for a handspike, prized open the sealed lid under which 
the merchant-seaman lay caverned. The light of heaven fell 
down the open hatch, and the story of what had been happening for 
centuries in the British service, for years in the American, 
was read. Did any good come of it ? I should have to ask your 
patience for a much longer paper than this to answer that ques- 
tion. But as a literary feat ! in an age, too, when men thought 
most things known. Americans ! honor your Dana and your 
Melville. Greater geniuses your literature has produced, but none 
who have done work so memorable in the history of their native 
letters. 

W. Olaek Russell. 



